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HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8,50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


Bigger and more Spectacular than ever 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
September 24th for 3 weeks pigely at 6.15 & 8.45 
Mats. Weds. 2. e 
SUGAR CHILE ROBINSON 
BILLY COTTON & HIS BAND 
JIMMY JEWEL & BEN WARRISS 
and Big Supporting Company 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly 6.15 & 8.45 
‘¢FANCY FREE” 
with TOMMY TRINDER 
and PAT KIRKWOOD etc. 

















SADLER’S WELLS 
Resebery Avenue - London, ECI 
General Managcr & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


1951-1952 SEASON 
OPERA AND BALLET 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


STRAND TEM 4871 
Evgs. 7.45 Mats: Tues. Sats. 2.30 
ARDELE 
by Jean Anouilh 
with 


Isabel Jeans - Ronald Squire - George Relph 














**Theatre World’’ advertising rates 
for one. inch 


Theatre advertisements £1 per inch 
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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 





APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


RONALD SHINER 
BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL in 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY 
JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON in 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


GLOBE 








A Company of Four Production 


THE LYRIC REVUE 








HAYMARKET 


EDITH 
EVANS 


SYBIL 
THORNDIKE 
KATHLEEN HARRISON 
and 
WENDY HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 








PHOENIX 
JOHN DIANA 
GIELGUD WYNYARD 


and 
FLORA ROBSON in 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


by William Shakespeare 








LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
DIANA CHURCHILL JACK HAWKINS 
in 
Two Plays by Christopher Fry 


A PHEENIX TOO FREQUENT 
THOR, WITH ANGELS 
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Dining Out? 

We can recommend confidently the restaurants 

named below specially catering for London's 

theatregoers. Festival of Britain visitors 
please note. 


ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 
P ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. 
Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 


Parties 
speciality. 








LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

1230 — 11 p.m. 6.30 — 10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON Wl 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





26 East 63rd. Street 








UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., 
GERrard 1261. 


London, W. 
Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. 
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STRATFORD 
COURT 








Mr 
x 





Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. 

Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also a la Carte 
Fully licensed Open Sundays 
350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Telephone MAYfair 7474 














ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 
St., London, W.1. 
in Soho. 


44-45 Dean 
The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
GERrard 3950. 








ONDON.—** West Court,” Earls Court, S.W.S. 
Garden Square one minute Tube (nine minutes 


West End Theatreland). Telephone: FRObisher 6492. 

















THEATRE BOOK. CLUB 


The best books on the theatre at a 


half to a third of their normal price. 
Members buy books published from 
25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


A FREE GIFT.—Every new member 
who enrols before December 1951 and 
remits a subscription for one year 
(£2 5s.) or for six months (£1 3s. 6d.) 
will receive, free of charge, a copy of 
“The British Theatre,’ written by 
Bernard Miles, the famous actor. This 
book contains 8 plates in colour and 
21 black and white illustrations, and 
is published at 5s. 


November choice: “Fanny Kelly of 
Drury Lane,” by Basil Francis, with 30 
illustrations, published at 16s. One of 
the finest theatrical biographies ever 
written. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the original 
illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 








“Congratulations on such an excellent 
book club. Long may you continue 
the good service to all eat of the 
theatre.” This is the latest tribute (we 
have had hundreds) from W. Laidlaw 
Dalling, Bathgate. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen annually by the Club at a cost of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose for one year’s subscription 
$6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





months’ 
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State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
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Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated 








Eee y All eyes are on 
A LEICHNER “FLATTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter-Pack” 


Leichner “Flatter-Base” is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 

and gives a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 

skin in perfect condition, remains unchanged for hours — saves constant 

“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive skins. In two shades: Blonde and 
Brunette ; 5/- each. 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMETICS 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows S 
and all the Creams which will make you look lovelier. 
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MORRIS ANGEL 


& SON LTD 


for 
Theatrical Costumes 
Uniform Modern Dress 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES—ENQUIRIES INVITED 













117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON WC2 
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Over the Footlights 


T is with considerable regret that we have to announce 
that it has been found imperative to increase the price 
of Theatre World from one shilling to one shilling and 
sixpence. The increase will date from the November 
issue, Subscriptions, however, will be post free in future, 
so that the rate for a year will be eighteen shillings 
instead of thirteen and sixpence as at present. All 
subscriptions taken out before this announcement appears 
will, of course, be honoured at the old rate until 
expiration of the period covered. 


Theatre World is one of the few, if not the only 
popular magazine to keep its pre-war price in the face 
of mounting costs of production. It had been hoped to 
maintain the price at one shilling, but unhappily recent 
increased expenditure has made the position quite unten- 
able. A fully illustrated paper like this incurs heavy 
production costs which cannot be offset by the amount of 
advertisement revenue carried. 


We would only add that it is our firm intention to 
reduce the price immediately conditions allow. Mean- 
time, it will be possible to increase slightly the size of 
the magazine, which will give us scope to include one or 
two new features during the next month or two, such as 
readers’ competitions and a correspondence page. To 
this latter end we shall be glad to have letters from our 
readers on subjects of topical theatrical interest. We 
need not add that these should be brief. Prizes will be 
awarded to the two best of the selected letters, which 
should reach the Editor not later than 10th October. 
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PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
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For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 

Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up . . . their 
products the first favourites 
of the world’s loveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 

Expert advice on make-up 
problems is 1adily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


Mar Factor 
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MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W ! 


DRAMA 


ITS COSTUME & DECOR 
By James Laver 





A new book which surveys the theatrical 
scene from early Greek and Roman times 
to the present day. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


Towards a theory of the Theatre 
The Greek and Roman Theatre 


The Shakespearean and Other Platform 
tages 


The Pioneers of Perspective Scenery 
The Comedia Dell’ Arte 
Eclecticism and the Producer 
Tendencies in the Theatre since 1914 


price 30s. size 93X64 in. cloth 


THE STUDIO LIMITED 


66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON wWC2 


























TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


FESTIVAL OF 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


with commentaries by members of the 
professional theatre 


Saturday afternoons at 2.30 p.m. 
3rd, 10th, 17th & 24th November 


20th & 27th October cancelled 


PLAYS DEMONSTRATING THE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF LIGHTING 
AND SIMPLE SETTINGS 


All seats 2/- Season tickets for four 
performances 6/- From the 
Festival Manager, Toynbee Hall Theatre, 
28 Commercial Street, London, E1 
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“The Recorded Sin’—Embassy, 21st Aug 


“The Comedy of Errors”—Watergate, 23rc 
ugust. 


“Men and Women”—"Q,"’ 28th August. 
“Love is my Reasen”—New Lindsey, 28th 


August. 

“Ardéle’”’—Vaudeville, 30th August (see 
pages 9-14). 

“Dancing in September’—New  Boltons, 


4th September. 
“Ny Norsk Ballet’’—Embassy, 4th Sept. 
“Saint’s Day’’—Arts, 5th September. 
“10.15"—Irving Theatre Club, 6th Sept. 
“The Germans”—Unity, 7th September. 
“Dido and Aeneas”—Mermaid, 9th Sept. 


“The Dream of Gerontius”—Scala, 10th 


September. 











“The Recorded Sin” (Embassy) 
HERE can be nothing but sympathy and 
commendation for the motive and 
purpose inspiring the enterprise of the St. 
Cross players who, since 1938, have 
specialised in presenting religious drama in 
churches. : 

The Recorded Sin, a new play by C. L. 
Stallard presented for the first time at the 
Embassy Theatre, is of this genre. It is 
sincerely conceived and is performed with 
reverence. 

The play dramatises the circumstances in 
which Mary Magdelene sinned, her subse- 
quent redemption and her devotion to the 
Master up to the Crucifixion and _ the 
Resurrection. The action, extending over 
three years, is divided between the house 
of her father, Isaac of Magdela, at Galilee 
and her own house at Jerusalem. 

If it be suggested that The Recorded Sin 
is better suited for performance as a pageant 
at a religious festival than on the secular 
Stage, this is because of its form and not 
its theme; for the stage craft shows but little 
advance on the primitive technique of the 
old “miracle” and “ morality” plays of 
the Middle Ages which were one of the dim 
sources of modern drama. 

The acting was patchy, the only perform- 
ances calling for notice being Daphne 
Goodacre’s in the part of Mary—played 
however with excessive contrasts—and 
Harold Swinscow’s patriarchal portrayal of 
the stern old father. W.B.C. 





New Shows Reviewed 


“Comedy of Errors” (Watergate) 


he aon eagles Comedy of Errors 
made a roisterous appearance at the 
tiny Watergate Theatre. Spiced with a 
tuneful collection of songs sung with plenty 
of spirit, the play gamboled cheerfully 
round the complications which pile up when 
two sets of identical twins who have never 
met before end up in the same town. If not 
the best of Shakespeare’s ‘work, The Comedy 
of Errors has enough wit and sparkle to 
keep a twentieth-century audience laughing 
until the final curtain, and gave the Cam- 
bridge University Amateur Dramatic Club 
an opportunity to put on a production which 
was never dull, and often inspired. John 
Wilders as Dromio of Syracuse became the 


Ef 





This role was originally created by Hartley 


Power. Picture by Denis de Marney 












audience’s pet from his first appearance, and 


the cast as a whole was a delight. The 
success of the whole production on such a 
small stage showed to advantage the work 
of an imaginative stage manager. 

J.H. 


“Men and Women” (Q) 
HIRLAND QUIN’S play is a curious 
mixture of rhetoric, trick psychology 
and extremely complex marital relations. 
Fortunately the third act is the best, so that 
the near boredom of the first two is partially 
forgotten by the time the play is over, but 
even so the plot still lumbers along heavily, 
getting into deeper {and less interesting) 
water with every minute. Derek Bond was 
the husband who finds he has an illegitimate 
son in Germany; Joyce Heron the wife who 
refuses to accept the child into her family; 
Reginald Bird, the genial lawyer who tries 
to patch up the marriage and fails. The 
acting was agreeable; and it was fortunate 
that at least the cliche of the happy ending 
(surely impossible here) was avoided. 
J.H. 


“ Love is My Reason” (New Lindsey) 
NEW “ sentimental comedy ” by Janet 


Green, presented by J. A. Munro and 
Reginald Dyson at the New Lindsey Theatre 





** And so 
to Bed” 


Picture by 
Houston-Rogers 


for the first time, may be commended to 
the less exacting amateur societies on account 
of its extreme simplicity of production. 

There is one set scene, a studio flat, for 
all three acts and there are but four in the 
cast, all stock types. To wit: youthful 
painters Peter O’Flynn and Romany Hep- 
worth, not exactly living together, but you 
never can tell; the girl’s uncle, Colonel 
Hepworth, who, if her guardian, is singularly 
complaisant about her goings on; and a lady 
friend of the Colonel’s, Catherine Harring- 
ton, staid, old maidish and of mature years, 
who is incomprehensibly made to steal the 
wild young man from under the ebullient 
young woman’s nose and settle down with 
him in connubial domesticity. 

Anything less convincing, having regarded 
to the characters portrayed and the local 
set up, is hard to imagine. Saving grace of 
this unsatisfactory play was Brenda Hogan’s 
lively and delightful performance as 
Romany. Michael Evans played Peter, 
Gillian Maude Catherine and Nigel Clarke 
the uncle. 

W.B.C. 


“ Dancing in September ” (New Boltons) 
URING the first half of September, 
three Antipodean dancers, Coralie 

Hinkley, Mardi Watchorn and Elizabeth 

Russell, made their first appearance together 
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in this country in a programme of 18 dances 
which in great variety ranged from the semi- 
statuesque to the corybantic. It was 
impossible to discover what one admired 
most, their natural grace, their practised 
skill or their astounding physical endurance. 
They communicated a sense of adventuré, 
stirred imagination and conveyed emotion. 
At comedy they were very successful. In 
Trevor Fisher, at the piano, they were 
blessed in an accomplished and reliable 
accompanist. 
H.G.M. 


The Norwegian Ballet (Embassy) 

HE Norwegian Ballet (Ny Norsk Ballet) 

from Oslo, paying its third visit to 
Great Britain, presented a repertory of 
sixteen ballets in its recent season at the 
Embassy Theatre. All of these were original 
and a number of them based on the rich 
folklore of Norway. 

Sincere thanks are due to the director of 
the company, Gerd Kjolaas and Ivo Cramer 
for their choreography and to the accom- 
plished dancers, whose work was character- 
ised uniformly by technical mastery and a 
refreshing simplicity and sincerity of spirit. 

To deal with the programme presented on 
the night of our visit, this embraced a fairy 
story from Asbjornsen, “ Tyrihans;” a 
moving religious theme, “‘ The Message;” a 


“A Priest 
in the Family ” 


portant part the Kieran 
Tenney—John Synge play “A 
Priest in the Family” due b 
the Westminster 

3rd October. 


Picture by 
Robin Adler 


small gem of beauty and poignancy entitled 
“ A Cavalier,” from the Portuguese; “ Nar- 
cissus 1920,” a modern version of the old 
fable; and a short comedy by Ivo Cramer, 
“ Truffaldino.” 

Deeply affecting was “The Message,” 
representing—less in “straight” dancing 
than in rhythmic movement, miming, and 
tableaux—the life of Christ. Exquisite were 
the feeling and manner and impeccable 
taste of the Adoration by Mary (Edith 
Roger) and Joseph (Per Arne Qvarsebo); 
superb the rage of Herod (Ivo Cramer); 
wonderful in its stage craft the ecstacy of 
the worshippers and the tragic climax of 
Golgotha. 

It is impossible to over praise the choreo- 
graphy of Ivo Cramer and his own versatility 
as dancer and actor in this most reverent 
performance. Here is clearly a great artist. 

As a complete contrast Ivo Cramer’s 
“ Truffaldino,” a madcap extravaganza, was 
as near to knock-about farce as the art and 
graces of ballet would allow. This story of 
entangled loves was much too complicated 
to follow, but that mattered nothing, for it 
was all excellent fun—and first rate ballet. 

Did space permit, mention would be made 
of many more individual performances, for 
all were of a high order. However, in 


addition to those named already, one must 
not refrain from singling out especially 
Truuk Doyer, the widow in “ A Cavalier,” 














Henny Murer as the Princess in “ Tyrihans ” 
and Hans Kjolaas and Berghot Clausen as 
Truffaldino and Truffaldina. 

W.B.C. 


“ Saint’s Day ” (Arts) 
N 5th September the Directors pre- 
sented Saint’s Day by John Whiting, 
the last of the three finalists chosen from 
their well-meant Festival of Britain Play 
Competition, and to this piece they awarded 
their £700 prize. ‘“ What must the rest 
have been like?” hushed playgoers mur- 
mured on emerging into life after the second 
night. All honour to the Arts for their 
public-spirited policy. It is unfortunate that 
their competition has disclosed the barren- 
ness of the land and proved that master- 
pieces cannot be obtained by offering prizes. 
The action, for there is action, in Saint’s 
Day takes place in an English village on the 
anniversary of the Conversion of St. Paul. 
The choice of date is not blindingly obvious. 
A very intense and talkative woman is 
accidentally shot, the whole village is 
accidentally set on fire and two men of 
imagination are nonchalantly lynched, and 
all this is brought about by the direct agency 
of a minor poet who has travelled to the 





scene to bring the congratulations of literary 
society to a man they had banished twenty. 
five years earlier. ; 
The dialogue is apt to be exalted, some 
times with propriety, sometimes i 
ludicrous result. Characters chew over 
things a lot. All appear unbalanced an a 
unusual and almost motiveless. : 
Stephen Murray’s production and Fanny” 
Taylor’s setting clarified the story as much 
as possible and the acting had much for 
praise. Michael Hordern was ‘both meti-” 
culously realistic and theatrically effective ag” 
a drivelling octogenarian still agitated by the” 
very fitful flame of his early genius. Valerie’ 
White held attention through speeches which 
told us a little a lot. Robert Urquhart gave 
interest to the figure of a young artist who 
was always, whether speaking or silent, 
doing or suffering, incomprehensible. Scott 
Harrold gave an impression of hidden depths — 
in an ancient factotum. John Byron brought — 
hope of sanity and satire when he arrived ~ 
as the minor poet but, alas, that character | 
proved maddest of all. Donald Pleasance © 
was dreadfully successful in establishing the ~ 
improbable role of a nervously stuttering — 
parson. H.G.M. 
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(Continued on page 32) 
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General: Forgive me, Lilian. I was with Emily. I was not expecting you so early. 
A moment from Act 1. L-R: Isabel Jeans as the Countess, Ronald Squire as the Count, 
George Relph as the General, the Countess’s brother, and Nicholas Phipps as Villardieu. 


Pictures by Denis de Marney 


‘J\HIS is the most recent of the Jean Anouilh works 

to be seen in the West End. Translated from the 
French by Lucienne Hill, the play is a biting satire 
on the subject of Love—sacred and profane! The 
author is outspoken and his thought penetrating. 
Above all there is his sense of theatre. The characters 
are writ large, and at least one—the General—merits 
immortality. 

The scene is the hall of a country house in France 
in 1912, The General has called a family conference 
to discuss the problem of his sister, Ardéie, a 
hunchback, who has so far forgotten herself as to fall 
in love with her nephew's tutor, who is similarly 
afflicted. The Countess is shocked that Ardéle, her 
physically deformed sister, wants to marry at all, 
though seeing no cause for offence in her own menage 
of husband and lover. The General, moderately 
untroubled by his present and past amorous adventures, 
which have driven his wife insane, thinks only of the 
scandal if Ardéle marries her hunchback lover. He 
has locked her in her bedroom, and he, the Countess 
and the Court in turn endeavour to reason with her 
when she refuses to let them in. 


Ardeéle 


As the play proceeds it is seen how the pure, spiritual 
love which Ardéle and her lover have discovered 
through their mutual love of music and Nature, is 
crushed by the others, who, blinkered, pay lip homage 
to respectability, That night Ardéle admits her lover 
to her room, and after the final, galvanising outburst 
of the General’s mad, sex-obsessed wife, shots are 
heard, Ardéie, who is never seen, and her lover, who 
mever speaks, have killed themselves. 

There is, as one might expect, a wealth of symbolism 
behind the satire. It was daring of the author to 
punctuate his play every ten minutes or so with the 
nerve-wracking shrieks of the General’s wife, whose 
“Leon, Leon” exactly matches the shrill cry of the 
peacock im the grounds outside. It was equally 
realistic to show through the affair of Natalie and 
Nicholas, that the love of the young and beautiful is 
likely to be ephemeral. There are no illusions in the 
Anouith outlook, and of all his plays seen here this is 
the one most likely to arouse controversy. 

The splendid cast at the Vaudeville is directed by 
Anthony Pelissier. The settings and costumes are by 
Fanny Taylor. 
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Ada: Master Toto! / 
Toto! Stop it! Give o 
I'll tell your father! 


Toto, the General’s 
year-old son, is 
aware of the _intri 
between his father a 
the maid. He makes f 
of Ada. (Lance Secreta 
as Toto and Fanny Carp 
as Ada). 


Countess: Not a soul. This 
house has always been 
lamentably badly run. 


Count: Since your  sister-in- 
law’s illness, my dear, that is 
fairly understandable, surely? 


The arrival of Lilian, the 
Countess, with her hus- 
band and lover. She has 
been summoned by an 
urgent telegram and the 
three have driven direct 
from the Casino in the 
small hours of the morn- 
ing. Before the General 
arrives on the scene we 
are acquainted with the 
relationship of these 
three, and observe that 
Villardieu, the lover, is 
becoming jealous of the 
Count. The Countess, 
Villardieu feels, is far too 
concerned because her 
husband is interested in a 
little seamstfess. 











General: 1 am delighted to have made your acquaintance, my dear sir, Delighted. We must have a chat 
about the Fortieth Horse. Hell’s bells and buckets of blood, but those were the days! é ; 
The General, who has discovered that Villardieu was a young subaltern in his old regiment, 
is called away for the moment by the cry of Emily, his wife. Later he tells the Countess 
why he has sent for her. 


Count: I think she’s plucky, 
Aunt Ardéie. Three days 
without food! 


During the day there 
have been long argu- 
ments with Ardéle, who 
is on hunger strike in her 
toom because the General 
has forbidden her to see 
her lover. At last it is 
young Nicholas, the 
General's son, in love 
with his brother’s wife, 
Natalie, who surprises 
everyone by taking his 
aunts side, urging her to 
remain true to her love. 
(Left: Veronica Hurst as 
Natalie and right, Ronald 
Howard as Nicholas). 





Toto: We're not fighting like 
cats and dogs! You dont 
understand. We're married! 
We're playing at scenes, 


Toto has been joined by 
his cousin, Marie-Christ- 
ine, the daughter of the 
Countess (Angela Foulds), 
They play at. “mothers 
and fathers.” It is after 
dinner that night. 


Villardieu: 1 see. So my sus 
picions are confirmed. 


Later that night, when 
all is quiet, Nicholas 
comes downstairs to wail 
for Nathalie, who has 
promised to see him 
alone. While he is wait- 
ing, the Count returns 
from seeing his seam- 
stress, who is ill, and is 
joined by the Countess. 
They are interrupted by 
Villardieu, who demands 
that the Count shall fight 
him in a duel. 





When the Count, Count- 
ess and Villardieu have 
dispersed, Ada, the maid, 
creeps down the oppo- 
site staircase past 
Ardéle’s door. The 
General is waiting for 
her. It is now that Natha- 
lie comes down to join 
Nicholas. They talk 
about their love for each 
other and Nathalie tells 
Nicholas why she did 
not wait for him, but 
married his elder brother, 
now serving in China. 


Nicholas: It’s not because they 
wrote your two names in a 
register and an absent-minded 
priest mumbled a string of 
words over your bent heads 
that made you his wife. 


Nathalie: No. But because I 
accepted him. 


Nathalie tells Nicholas 
she is bound to her hus- 
band. While they are 
talking they hear some- 
one outside. A misshapen 
figure comes in from the 
garden and is let into 
Ardéle’s room. 





General: Now, Emily, that’s enough. I have 
spent my life at your bedside and you Khow 
it. You're wandering. Go back to bed. 


The whole household is awakened 
when Emily (Jane Henderson) comes 
shrieking from her room. She says 
she knows someone is with Ardéle 
and then launches on a tirade against 
the General, her husband, in the midst 
of which two shots are heard. The 
men break down Ardéle’s door and 
find the two bodies inside. 


Marie-Christine: 1 adore you, too, my dear 
little darling husband. 


Toto: Not as much as I adore you, my dearest 
love! 


When the grown-ups have dispersed, 
two grotesquely attired little figures 
emerge from the darkness. They are 
the children carrying on their game 
of “fathers and mothers.” But once 
again their “love scene” ends in an 
argument and a fight. They roll on 
the floor as the curtain falls—an 
ironic commentary on all that has 
gone before. 
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Correspondent — 


Neva Patterson, 
Muriel Aked 
and Jeff Mor- 


York produc- 
tion of “Lace 
on her Petti- 

coa 


(Picture by Fred 
Fehl) 


ETURNING visitors from England, as 
usual, are raving about the brilliance of 
the British actor, which, of course, is brought 
about by the continuity of employment he 
receives—a chance to fill up columns and 
columns in “ Who’s Who in the Theatre ” 
over the course of years, as opposed to the 
American actor, who has to stick with a hit 
when it comes his way, whether it means 
two, three or four seasons, for the economics 
are such that he has to stash it away while 
he can, if he expects to spend the next four 
seasons in search of a second hit. 

However, the visitors are not too enthusi- 
astic over the British plays, finding con- 
siderably more vitality and originality in the 
American product. About the only contem- 
porary English playwright they would like 
to claim for their own is Christopher Fry. 
Terence Rattigan and Emlyn Williams are 
acknowledged craftsmen but the American 
theatre has plenty of those, and Noel 
Coward, by this time, might’ be considered 
international. But American producers are 
still willing to take their chances on a British 
play and the forthcoming season on Broad- 
way is going to have its usual quota. 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
E Mawby Green 





Scheduled are Peter Ustinov’s The Love of 
Four Colonels; Jan de Hartog’s The Four- 
poster; Roger MacDougall’s To Dorothy, a 
Son; Agatha Christie’s The Hollow; a new 
and as yet untitled play by Enid Bagnold to 
star Glynis Johns; Nancy Mitford’s adapt- 
ation of André Roussin’s The Little Hut, 
and Kitty Black’s translation of Jean 
Anouilh’s Point of Departure. Attempts are 
also being made to talk Edith Evans into 
coming to Broadway in Waters of the Moon, 
but so far she remains adamant in her 
decision that the only way she will get a run 
in the States is to wait for a good part in 
an American play. 

And then, the new season opened with a 
British importation, Aimee Stuart’s Lace on 
Her Petticoat as produced and directed by 
Herman Shumlin—a play that seems terribly 
remote from hard-bitten, smash hit conscious 
Broadway. You might take your maiden 
aunt to it and possibly your teen-age niece 
—if you wanted to risk hearing her call both 
you and it “corny ”—but perhaps Mr. 
Shumlin figured a play as staid and pure as 
Lace on Her Petticoat might prove just the 
novelty to catch a jaded audience’s fancy. 
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To date, his judgment is wrong, for while 
everyone has given Mrs. Stuart credit for 
the professionalism of her writing and the 
goodly air of wholesome charm that 
pervades the proceedings, it has been decreed 
a pretty thin evening’s entertainment. Not 
many people here who can get worked up 
over the caste system in Scotland in 1890— 
particularly as it affects two treacly girls in 
a trifle of a tragedy. 

But despite the dishearten'ng response 
from the Press, Mr. Shumlin has rushed in 
to report a wee profit for the first week and 
he is hopeful of building it up into more 
bonnie times. : 

Two members of the original British 
company are with us, Perlita Neilson and 
Muriel Aked. Dainty Miss Neilson’s 
performance of the aristocratic Alexis, we 
recall, was very highly regarded in London 
and something of a personal triumph. Her 
fate here was less emphatic. Everyone 
recognised her complete assurance but her 
rising inflections at the end of every phrase 
and posture proved in some quarters as 
irritating as water dripping from a faucet. 
Miss Aked then quite naturally and easily 
walked off with the top applause for her 
effortless and winning portrayal of the 
grandmother. The American members of 
the cast: Neva Patterson as the milliner, 
Patsy Bruder as her daughter and Jeff 
Morrow as the suitor, all come through 
believably under the sympathetic guidance 
of Mr. Shumlin’s direction. 

Aimee Stuart, however, should not be too 
dismayed by the initial reaction to Lace on 
Her Petticoat, for she is going to get a 
second chance to ring the New York bell. 
Later this season the Theatre Guild will 
bring in her ten year old comedy, Jeannie, 
which they recently tried out successfully at 
their Westport summer theatre under the 
title A Case of Scotch. We hope the ten 
year ageing will have done the trick. 

A long look into what the future holds 
reveals more movie “ names” than usual; 
the possibility of a new play by Arthur 
Miller, and considerable activity from the 
old guard: Maxwell Anderson, Elmer Rice, 
S. N. Berhman and Robert E. Sherwood. 

Ginger Rogers is currently on a prior to 
Broadway tour with a new comedy by Louis 
Verneuil, Love and Let Love, trying to get 
the script up to her personal notices. Ann 
Sothern and Robert Cummings are in 
rehearsal with Faithfully Yours based on a 
French play by Jean Bernard-Luc. Henry 
Fonda, after three years with Mister Roberts, 














will again take to the New York stage ig 
a dramatisation of a Marquand novel, Po 
of No Return. Gloria Swanson will appear 
with David Niven and Alan Webb in Samug 
Taylor’s adaptation of André Roussin’s Ning) 
Katherine Cornell, Grace George and Brian” 
Aherne will be seen in a revival of Somerset) 
Maugham’s The Constant Wife and Helen 
Hayes is being persuaded to appear ig” 
Elmer Rice’s The Grand Tour, reported to 
be one of his best. ; 

The greatest interest of the season, hows 
ever, is already focused on the limited” 
engagement of Vivien Leigh and Laur i 
Olivier in their London triumph, Shakes 
peare’s Antony and Cleopatra and Shaw's 
Caesar and Cleopatra, now waggishly 
referred to as Two on the Nile. The box 
office, from the day of the announcement, 
has been besieged with requests for tickets 
and there is little doubt that the engagement 
will be entirely sold out before the New 
York opening. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


LAYS produced too late for review 

include Tamburlaine the Great, the open- 
ing play-of the new season at the Old Vic, 
which began on 24th September. The cast 
includes Donald Wolfit, Margaret Rawlings 
and Reginald Tate, and the famous Marlowe 
play is produced by Tyrone Guthrie with 
designs by Leslie Hurry. 

As mentioned elsewhere the Madeleine 
Renaud Company’s season with Jean-Louis 
Barrault commenced on 25th September, this 
being their first visit to London. 

The more than successful Lyric Revue 
moved to the Globe on 26th September, and 
was followed at Hammersmith on the 29th 
by two early Christopher Fry plays—A 
Phoenix too Frequent and Thor, With 
Angels. Mrs. Dot, by Somerset Maugham, 
was the new play at the Arts on the 28th 

Also already in Town at the Stoll is Rain- 
bow Square, the new Guy Bolton-Harold 
Purcell musical, with music by Robert Stolz 
and production by Robert Nesbitt. Sonnie 
Hale, Vera Pearce and Alfred Marks are in 
the cast. There is a new farce, Ten Men 
and a Miss installed at the Aldwych. 

These are the vanguard of a number of 
October productions, which will include a 
new drama of Irish life A Priest in the 
Family, which comes to the Westminster on 
3rd October; The White Sheep of the Family 
at the Piccadilly on 11th October; and the 
musical version of And So To Bed at the 
New on 17th October. Zip Goes a Million, 
a new musical with George Formby, will be 
seen at the Palace on the 20th. 

There will be two Othello’s during the 
month: Orson Welles’ at the St. James’s on 
the 18th and the Old Vic’s on the 3lst. 





The opening scene of the play, before the shipwreck. In 
keeping with the theory that The Tempest was written as a 
masque, the waves of the sea are girls clothed in green gauze. 


Stratiord 
Festival 


@ FOURTH play of the brilliantly 

successful 1951 season at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, was Michael Benthall’s imaginative 
production of “The Tempest.” This 
provided a nice contrast to the equally 
brilliant revivals of the histories, and 
nothing was spared io create the atmosphere 
of the supernatural § associ:ted with 
Prospero’s magic island. Loudon Sainthill’s 
Scenery and costumes, °o anlike the 
permanent and utilitarian, » © -st effective, 
setting for the previous ple. ve magic- 
ally fantastic and colow.“ a. Masques 
and dances were arrar® .. .” P=tine Grant, 
with incidental mus’: 6b; “**  W voldridge. 


This most memorabie | stival of Bri*sin 
Year season at Stratford runs to the 27(h 
October, and must take its piace as probably 
the most distinguished Shr sespeare Festival 
ever seen on the banks of ‘he Avon. 


‘* The 
Tempest”’ 


Michael Redgrave as Prospero and Hazel 
Penwarden as Miranda. Prospero tells 
Miranda the story of how they came to be 
on the island. 
Pictures by Angus McBean 





Left: The shipwrecked 
nobles, whilst searching 
for Ferdinand, rest on 
the island. Sebastian 
(William uire) and 
Antonio (William Fox) 
plot to kill the King of 
Naples whilst he is sleep- 
ing, but they are preven- 
ted by Ariel (Alan Badel) 
who wakes the sleepers, 


Above: Towards _ the 
close of Act I—the ban- 
quet scene, In addition 
to Antonio, the King of 
Naples, Ariel and Sebas- 
tian, the picture includes 
Gonzalo (Geoffrey Bayl- 
don). 


Left: Hugh Griffith as 
Caliban, Alexander 
Gauge as Stephano and 
Michael Gwynn as Trin- 
culo. Stephano makes 
Caliban drunk, who then 
regards him as his new 
master and leaves Pros- 
pero. 





Right: The masque con- 
jured by Prospero for the 
two lovers, Ferdinand 
and Miranda. The three 
goddesses are played by 
Rachel Roberts, Barbara 
Jefford and Heather Stan- 
nard. A scene towards 
the close of the play. 


Above: The end of the 
play. Prospero has ab- 
jured his magic after 
using its power to bring 
his enemies to him and to 
restore his dukedom., He 
forgives all: Caliban 
returns to him and Ariel 
is set free. In the picture 
above, L-R: Richard 
Burton (Ferdinand), Jack 
Gwillim (Alonso), Hazel 
Penwarden (Miranda), 
Geoffrey Bayldon 
(Gonzalo) and Michael 
Redgrave (Prospero). 


Right: Prospero speaks 
the epilogue. 





“King Henry ' 
the Fifth” — 


@ THIS was the final 


Stratford this year. These 
are believed to have been 
planned by Shakespeare 
as one great play, 
through which runs con- 
tinuously the two - fold 
theme of England and 
Kingship. 


The permanent _ set 
previously mentioned 
was called into 
service with good effect, 
The production was b 
Anthony Quayle, with 
scenery and costumes 
Tanya Moiseie 
assisted by Alix Stone, 
and incidental music by 
Leslie Bridgewater. 


Above left: Richard Bur- 
ton as Henry V at the 
beginning of the play. 
Mr. Burton had, of 
course, appeared as 
Prince Hal in the two 
previous histories, Henry 
IV, Parts I and 2. 


Left: Michael Redgrave 
as Chorus. Since 17th 
September this part has 
been played by William 
Squire, a present member 
of the Stratford Com- 
pany. Mr. Redgrave 
continues to the end of 
the season playing 
Richard I], Hotspur and 
Prospero. 





Above: Henry and his 
followers embark for 
France, and the traitors, 
Cambridge, Scroop and 
Grey are sentenced (Ray- 
mond Westwell, Brendon 
Barry and Ralph Hallett). 


Left: Jack Gwillim as 
Westmoreland and Peter 
Williams as Exeter. 


Right: Falstaff has gone 
and his old cronies dis- 
cuss his death: Michael 
Bates as Bardolph, Rosa- 
lind Atkinson as Mistress 
Quickly, Timothy Harley 
as Francis, William 
Squire as Nym and 
Richard Wordsworth as 
Pistol. 


Right: The French Court 
talks heatedly of the Eng- 
lish victory at Harfleur. 
William Fox as the Con- 
stable of France, Michael 
Gwynn as the King of 
France, Alan Badel: as 
the Dauphin, and Philip 
Morant as Orleans. 





‘Ine English Camp before Agincourt. Henry, disguised as an ordinary soldier, visits his 
men. L-R: Ronald Hines as — ~~ Bates as Bates, and Raymond Westwell as 
illiams. 


The French kill the boys left to guard the The end of the play. The delightful love 
English Camp during the battle of Agincourt, scene before the betrothal of Katherine of 
so miraculously successful for England. In the France and Henry of England. 
picture are Robert Hardy as Fluellen and 

Reginald Marsh as Gower. (Hazel Penwarden as Katherine). 
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The Félix Labisse decor for “ Partage de Midi,” one of the plays in the Barrault season which 
This illustration 


rums until 13th October at the St. James’s Theatre. 


is taken from the 


book just published entitled Reflections on the Theatre by Jean-Louis Barrau't (Rockity, 21s. net). 
Translated by Barbara Wall, this work is rich im personal reminiscence, humour and phi‘osophy. 
Admirers of Barraclt—one ot the ‘greatest singe personales now liviag—vwill Gad every pear of 


Whispers from the Wings by Looker-On 


HE appearance of that magnificent 
French actor, Jean-Louis Barrault, at 
the St. James’s is a reminder that it matters 
but little what language is spoken by the 
superlatively great artists of the theatre. 
They are always understood. Being a master 
of mime, M. Barrault is able to convey his 
meaning by gesture, movement and expres- 
sion. Within the limits of his art he can 
convey almost any thought or emotion with- 
out relying upon the spoken word. A 
knowledge of French is not essential to the 
enjoyment of his performance. Simply by 
watching him it is possible to get a vivid 
impression of what is happening on the stage, 
whether the play be by Moliére, Armand 
Salacrou or André Gide. 

Just over seventy years ago Sarah’ Bern- 
hardt brought London to her feet, without 
speaking a word of English on the stage, 
when she made her debut at the Gaiety, play- 
ing Phédre, as a member of the Comédie 
Francaise Company. As it was the first 
time Sarah ever faced a foreign audience, the 


ordeal was something she never forgot. She 
suffered from stage fright, not the kind that 
paralyses, but the variety that causes an 
artist to! lose control. The house applauded 
her first entry for some minutes. She bowed 
her head in homage, and then started. Not 
being in full possession of herself, she 
pitched her voice a shade too high. Once 
she had started nothing could be done about 
it. She had to go on, though the experience 
was agonising and caused burning and bitter 
tears. By the time she reached the end of 
the scene she was screaming, in order to 
keep up the pitch, and as the curtain fell, 
she collapsed into the arms of Mounet-Sully, 
who carried her senseless to her dressing- 
room. 

Such an experience makes one wonder if 
these great artists are seen at the top of their 
form when they play in foreign cities, where 
only a small percentage of the audience 
understand their language. As they can con- 
vey the essence of a role by means of highly 

(Continued on page 34) 











Let's go to the Pictures 





N common with many other playgoers I 
sometimes wish that I had been born in 
the 18th century, to have seen David Garrick 
as Richard III and Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth. Both were well written about in 
their time, but what is even more important, 
they were well and frequently painted by the 
most accomplished artists of the day. On 
that account it is still possible to get a vivid 
idea of their appearance and their talents 
from the numerous canvases that hang on 
the walls of our art galleries. 

There are times when I imagine Somerset 
Maugham must have longed to have been an 
18th century playgoer, which is possibly why 
he collected those priceless theatrical 
pictures, which he has given to the National 
Theatre—forty superb oils at present hang- 
ing, for all to see, in a room at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. They cover the last 
third of the 18th century, catching Garrick 
at the height of his popularity in the 1760s, 
and the first quarter of the 19th century, 
when Edmund Kean shook the London 
theatre to its very foundations with his 
spectacular début as Shylock in 1814 at 
Drury Lane. 

These glorious paintings, dominated by 
some of Zoffany’s most famous conversation- 
pieces, give so realistic an impression of the 
theatre of Garrick’s day that we seem to 
breathe the very air of the stuffy auditorium 


by 
Eric Johns 


will eventually have 
home in the National 
Theatre on the South Bank, 


(Reproduced by courtesy of 
“The Observer’ the 
Victoria & Albert Museum) 


as we wander round the little gallery where 
these pictures are temporarily housed in 
South Kensington. Zoffany had a flair for 
transferring the magic of a scene to his 
canvas, with all the romantic glow of the 
actual stage lighting. As if to a magnet, the 
visitor is immediately drawn to Zoffany’s 
arresting picture of Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber in a scene from Otway’s Venice 
Preserved. Mrs. Cibber, who was said to 
resemble Garrick like a sister, is seen on her 
knees as Belvidera, while as Jaffier, Garrick 
towers above her with a poised dagger. One 
can appreciate how powerfully this melo- 
dramatic situation must have affected the 
audience at Drury Lane in 1760, when 
Zoffany painted the scene. By way of con- 
trast, another picture of Garrick, as Lord 
Chalkstone in his own play, Lethe, gives 
evidence of his complete mastery of facial 
expression. Between these two pictures hangs 
a profile of Garrick in private life, painted 
by Reynolds, indicating that the man who 
ruled Drury Lane during the best part of his 
career was something more than a person- 
ality actor. Though we may have read every 
word written about this dynamic player, the 
briefest contemplation of these Old Masters 
deepens and enriches our knowledge of him. 

In the same room we get glimpses of other 
great stage figures. George Frederick Cooke, 


whose brilliant career was ruined through 
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love of liquor, makes an imposing Richard 
Ill. An anonymous painter suggests the 
actor's tremendous power as this king of 
villains, a part which Kemble never dared to 
play, once Cooke had been seen in it at 
Covent Garden in 1800. A few yards away 
is George Clint’s study of Edmund Kean in 
the same role, depicting the scoundrel on his 
knees. Admirers of realistic character acting 
will be interested in the painting by S. W. 
Buss of John Baldwin Foote as Spado in 
The Castle of Andalusia, played at the Hay- 
market in 1833. The actor has a boyish 
figure and a flair for comic expression, in 
which his dropped jaw and intense eyes play 
no small part. 

It is good to know that the walls of our 
National Theatre, when it eventually rises on 
the South Bank, will be hung with pleasing 
pictures which also bear testimony to the 
greatness of our theatrical past. There could 
be no more fitting home for Mr. Maugham’s 
generous gift. These unfaded eye-witness 
impressions of Garrick, Macklin, Kean, Mrs. 
Cibber and others, will soon become part of 
our everyday playgoing lives. We shall 
come to regard them with affection through 
seeing them every time we visit the National 
Theatre. 

The recent exhibition of theatrical pictures 
from the Garrick Club held at the Tate 
Gallery brought the 18th century theatre to 
life with astonishing realism, One can only 
hope that the Committee of the Garrick Club 
can be persuaded to give us the privilege of 
seeing some more of their treasured canvases 
from time to time. In the recent selection 
seen at the Tate one will never forget 
Garrick’s look of terror in Zoffany’s scene 
from Macbeth, with Mrs. Pritchard, one of 
the greatest of all Lady Macbeths, urging 
him to murder Duncan with the dagger in 
her hand. It was as Lady Macbeth, a few 
months before her death, that she made her 
last appearance on the stage in 1768, playing 
opposite Garrick, who was never seen in the 
play afterwards. 

Also in the Garrick Collection is the paint- 
ing by James Roberts of Spranger Barry and 
his wife in the Closet Scene from Hamlet. 
Mrs. Barry’s plumed and powdered wig 
serves as a reminder of the ludicrous con- 
vention of the time when Lear, Lady 
Macbeth and Juliet were dressed according 
to reigning 18th century fashions. Garrick’s 
whispering of an aside in Francis Hayman’s 
painting of a scene from The Suspicious 
Husband is a gem of theatrical intimacy. 
How completely he must have held the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“His House — 
in Order ”’ 


; 


@ Scenes from the excellent revival i 
Pinero’s play produced by John Cows 
sell. Theatregoers still have an opportunity 
of seeing the play before the end of the rum 
at the New Theatre on 13th October. 


Left: GODFREY TEARLE as 
Hilary Jesson. 





Above: MARY KERRIDGE as Nina. 


Left: SEBASTIAN SHAW as Filmer Jesson. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 








Filmer Jesson with his sister-in-law, Hilary Jesson, of the diplomatic service, who is 
Geraldine Ridgeley, who has run his spending his leave with his M.P. brother, meets his 
household for him since the death of his young nephew (Jeremy Spenser) and his vivacious 
wife, although he has married again. young French governess (Pamela Stirling). Filmer 

(Joan Haythorne as Geraldine). Jesson has married the boy’s previous governess. 


Hilary meets Nina, his new sister-in-law, and likes her. But she is rebellious and unhappy 

because her husband, aware of her shortcomings as the mistress of the house, has given 

charge to his late wife’s sister, Geraldine, who mshe dislikes intensely. Nina had been 

Filmer’s son’s governess, and has found it a hopeless task to compete with the memory of 

charge to his late wife’s sister, Geena, See she dislikes intensely. Nina had been 
all the virtues. 
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Hilary finds the icily efficient Geraldine irritating, and deplores the way the memory of 

Filmer’s first wife is allowed to dominate the house. He does his best to champion Nina, 

for Filmer is not slow to show his disapproval of his young wife’s headstrong behaviour, 
and the rift is growing between them. 


- The unpleasant Ridgeway family have arrived for the opening of the park.the néxt day in 
memory of the late Mrs. Filmer Jesson. They all despise and snub Nina, and there is 
trouble when, at Nina’s instigation, the French governess so far forgets herself as to play 

a piece by so “ frivolous ” a composer as Chopin! 
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Hilary relates amusingly a story with a moral, after Nina has been goaded by the Ridgeways 

into open revolt. In the picture L-R: Wynne Clark as Lady Ridgeway, George Merritt as 

her husband, Jack Lambert as Major Maurewarde (now played by Bruce Seton), and Brian 
Oulton as the Ridgeways’ unpleasant son. 


Nina has by chance discovered that the much __ Hilary reads the love letters Nina has found. 
fevered late Mrs. Jesson and Major Maure- It is he who, exasperated by his brother’s 
warde were lovers, and that the boy is their son. weakness, tells Filmer the truth and brings 
She longs for revenge against the Ridgeways. about the reconciliation in the last act. 
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The Edinburgh Festival, 1951 


S year the International Festival of 

Music and Drama which by now Edin- 
burgh, that lovely lady of divine silhouette, 
wears like a garment of exquisite fit, was 
preceded by a Gathering of World Clans- 
men. The aura of this unique occasion 
lingered on through the following weeks. It 
was, therefore, most natural to relish abdve 
all the other drama events that essentially 
Scottish offering, The Three Estates, which, 
after a lapse of a year, was once more to be 
seen in the ideal setting of the Assembly 
Hall. The virility of the Glasgow Citizens’ 
Theatre’s presentation of Lindsay's old 
morality play continues to astonish, while 
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the beauty and colour of Tyrone Guthrie's 
production remains unimpaired. 

No new play graced ‘the official Festival 
programme. In the first week there wag 
Shaw’s Pygmalion with Margaret Lockwood, 
Alan Webb, R. Stuart Lindsell, Charles 
Victor, Gladys Boot and Beatrice Varley. 
Peter Brook’s most perfect production of 
The Winter's Tale with John Gielgud, Diana 
Wynyard and Flora Robson in the lead 
(which London had already seen and is now 
enjoying again at the Phoenix), followed in 
the second week, with, in the final week, a 
visit from Le ThéAtre de L’Atelier of Paris, 
with two Anouilh plays in their repertory. 

Ballet was represented by Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, who appeared a little ragged in their 
team work on the smaller stage at the 
Empire. Fonteyn was sadly missed, though 
Shearer’s Swan Lake has gained immeasur- 
ably in warmth and confidence. The 
Yugoslav Ballet which came after delighted 
with its national idiom. 

The Glyndebourne Opera, so_ closely 
associated with the Festival ever since the 
days when the brave venture was first 
mooted—before the smoke of war. had 
cleared away—this year gave Don Giovanni, 
with La Forza del Destino as their new offer- 
ing. Before the close of the Festival it was 
announced that Glyndebourne will not be 
taking part next year. The news caused 
considerable controversy. Edinburgh’s 
problem, of course, is not to lose sight of 
the word “International,” and one can 
appreciate the argument for importing a 
continental opera company, while acknow- 
ledging the wonderful achievement of 
Glyndebourne in their own particular field. 

Festival audiences were electrified by the 
performances of the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. No 
two world famous conductors could possess 
more contrasted techniques than Bruno 
Walter and Dimitri Mitropoulos: it was a 
fascinating experience to observe them at 
work. Music was again the dominant 
feature of the Festival, with the Hallé 
Orchestra (conductor, Sir John Barbirolli); 
Scottish National Orchestra (conductor, 
Walter Susskind) and the B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra (conductor, Ian Whyte), all giving 
performances, The Beethoven Piano Recital 
by Solomon was another outstanding event 
at Usher Hall, while, at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, there were a number of concerts by 
well-known Orchestras and Quartets. 








A colourfel scene from ‘“ The Thrie Estaites”’ (‘* The Three Estates”), again a highlight of 
the drama in this year’s Edinburgh Festival. 


** am impressive mew production by the 


A glimpse of Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino, 
Glyndebourne Opera for the 1951 Festival, 
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New Shows Reviewed 
“10.15 ” (Irving) 


IS is not really much after Henry’s 

heart but it happens to be near his 
statue. Here short-ranged slings and arrows 
of outrageous ridicule are aimed at men and 
matters of theatrical repute. It is a temple 
of Momus, and 10.15 by Peter Myers and 
Alec Grahame, its opening show, has the 
fashionable aspect of a revue by mummers, 
of mummers, for mummers. At a deliciously 
malicious slant, it holds the mirror up to the 
mirror, so to speak. Not exclusively, 
however. Gabrielle: Brune provided senti- 
ment in a cloak-room and Betty Marsden 
gave a fascinating demonstration of sales- 
womanliness and savagery in a_ beauty 
parlour. John Pritchett wrote the music for 
these two numbers, as for many others. 
The company is clever and vital. 

H.G.M. 


(Contd.) 


“The Germans ” (Unity) 
HE first play from the New Poland to be 
presented in London, The Germans by 
Leon Kruczkowski, commenced its run on 
7th September in a translation by M. 
Michalowski and J. Rodker. It is a search- 
ing examination of a representative group 
of Germans without any light relief, first in 
the late Summer of 1943 and then in the 
Winter of 1950. 

In Occupied Poland a humble door-keeper 
from Goettingen University shoots Jewish 
children according to regulations. In 
Occupied Norway a Nazi officer is revealed 
treating a Norwegian mother with harsh 
duplicity whilst remembering with affection 
his own mother. In Occupied France his 
sister is on tour as a concert pianist, 
serenely detached from political interests. 
A little later, in Goettingen, a distinguished 
biologist welcomes these people, his servant, 
his son and his daughter, who have come 
home to do him honour on an anniversary 
occasion. The professor, though not intro- 
duced until the fourth scene, is the most 
important character. Literal by nature, he 
still endeavours to keep secretly the liberal 





way of life and thought, hoping for the 
blackness to clear. The sudden appearance 
of one of his ex-students in desperate plight, 
in flight from a Nazi prison and claiming 
brief sanctuary and help, breaks the uneasy 
harmony of the household. 

Seven years later, the servant is again 
obsequiously discharging his original duties; 
the son emerges from prison re-Nazified and 
with high anticipation of being offered an 
important administrative post; the daughter’s 
innate humanity has betrayed her to disaster 
and death. The professor’s resignation is 
demanded by the new authorities and he 
prepares to go to Leipzig, to help to build 
a new democracy. It will be seen that the 
looked-for propaganda is tied on to the tail 
of the piece, but all these characters and 
others are shown with striking clarity and 
the cumulative effect is weighty and disturb- 
ing. The six scenes fail of artistic synthesis 
but they succeed in posing the human 
dilemma. 

The author’s conscientious treatment of 
his subject is loyally followed through by 
the producer, Hilda Manning, who has aimed 
at naturalness and_ sincerity, excluding 
customary theatrical effects. The voices of 
the company on the opening night were 
usually at conversational pitch and their 
acting was cautious and subdued. 

H.G.M. 


“Dido and Aeneas” (Mermaid) 

NYONE who learned that Mr. Bernard 

Miles had a ruined School Hall across 
the lawn outside his villa in St. John’s 
Wood would know what would happen. 
The questions awaiting answer would be 
what kind of a theatre would he make of it 
and how soon. The pattern of the Mermaid 
Theatre is Shakespearean and it has the 
unusual addition of portability. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miles and their friends performed the 
labours of transformation in two years, with 
celerity fanned by the promise made at the 
beginning by Madame Kirsten Flagstad to 
sing in the theatre for love if the dream 
materialised. 








Hints on the Art of Acting 


In this book of talks on acting given by Dame Irene Vanbrugh, she 
discusses the simple and higher gh tl of dramatic art—from 








the rudimentary rules i timing and 
‘business’ ina scene, to the more difficult and subtle points of 
degree of finesse. Published by Hutchinson ac 6s. net. 





IRENE VANBRUGH 
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On Sunday 9th September, the Mermaid 
opened with Dido and Aeneas, a work 
traditionally dedicated to friendship, the 
music having been composed by Henry 
Purcell to oblige a friend who kept a 
Boarding School for young ladies and who 
wanted a suitable end-of-term entertainment. 
On the present occasion Olympians beauti- 
fully adapted themselves to a little “0.” The 
200 invitees in the steeply stepped auditorium 
were privileged to hear great singers, 
headed by Madame Kirsten Flagstad, who 
invested the lovelorn lady of Carthage with 
magnificence and tenderness. The art of 
Miss Maggie Teyte informed Belinda. Miss 
Edith Coates acted and sang the zestful 
malignity of the Sorceress. Mr. Thomas 
Hemsley was a firm Aeneas, and Mr. Murray 
Dickie, entackled in mid-air, was a cool 
and lofty Spirit. The small orchestra, in 
Purcellian costume, was ensconced in the 
Upper Stage, and Mr. Geraint Jones played 
the harpsichord and conducted “ with 
mirrors.” H.G.M. 


“The Dream of Gerontius ” (Scala) 
URING the second week in September 
the Festival of Britain Catholic Com- 

mittee staged performances of The Dream 

of Gerontius by Cardinal Newman with a 

musical setting by Fernand Laloux. 

Death and the Soul’s approach to 
Judgment are themes with dramatic aspects 
but Newman’s beautiful Dantesque poem is 
not dramatic. The performances may serve 
to set people reading Newman’s words. 
Robert Speaight in the principal part spoke 
with admired clarity and authority but it 
was difficult to listen to him because the 
music—in itself reverent and melodious—got 
in the way. 

Words and music thus opposed, the picture 
assumed importance. The long deathbed 
scene at the opening made one think of the 
dying man as Mr. Gerontius. It was present 
century; Beyond was mediaeval. In this 
scene Marie Ney impressed very much by 
a presentation of grief at once formal and 
passionate. The figures at the deathbed 
remained kneeling throughout the perform- 





$oyce Carey 


who is to play opposite Jack Hulbert in the L. du 
Garde Peach—Ian Hay comedy “The White Sheep 
of the Family ” which is due at the Piccadilly Theatre 


on 11th October. (Portrait by Vivienne) 





ance—a religious feat of physical endurance 
which became for me the most impressive 
feature of the production. The vision of the 
approach to the throne of judgment was 
depicted in an ever-enlarging tableau of 
transcendent beauty, a symphony of blue 
and gold. 

The orchestra was conducted by the 
composer, the choir was The Farm Street 
Singers, decor was by Barbara Shaw and 
production by Alan Rye. H.G.M. 


“The Traveller Without Luggage ” 
(Bristol Old Vic) 
ENIS CAREY is rapidly establishing a 
reputation as an outstanding Producer 
of modern plays—his interpretation of 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Theatre or Cinema Enthusiast !—for British and American Books 
; always come to 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
are Underground Station) 











Whispers from the Wings onid.) 
acccomplished technical tricks, there may be 
a temptation to play it along broader lines. 
Sarah’s experience in Phédre at the Gaiety 
is discussed by her devoted admirer, Maurice 
Baring in his short biography of that fabu- 
lous actress. “ Not one of the English critics 
noticed what had happened to her on the 
first night,” he wrote, “ and a few days later 
she left out a whole speech, one of the most 
important speeches, in the part of Mrs. 
Clarkson (in /’Etrangére) without a soul 
noticing it. Henceforth Sarah must have 
known that her task when faced by a foreign 
audience was easier than when she was faced 
by the pitilessly observant and mercilessly 
critical Parisians, whom not a shade or 
inflection or intonation, nor any false note or 
lifting of an eyelash, escaped. The door was 
opened for her now, not only on triumph, 
but on easy triumph; and easy triumph can- 
not help being detrimental to art.” 
Eleonora Duse was understood by fewer 
playgoers than the Divine Sarah, as she 
always played in Italian when she came to 
London. The miracle of her artistry still 
lives in the words of Bernard Shaw when he 
wrote in The Saturday Review of her won- 
derful performance as Magda in 1895. Shaw 
describes the dramatic scene in which Magda 
receives first the card and then the visit of 








THEATRE 


arts 
MaA GA Zi1N E 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE 
AMERICAN AMUSEMENT SCENE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 

RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 

FASHIONS - PERSONALITIES - ART 
AND DECOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











Von Keller, the runaway father of her child, 
“He paid his compliments and offered his 
flowers; they sat down; and she evidently felt 
that she had got it safely over and might 
allow herself to think at her ease, and to look 
at him to see how much he had altered. Then 
a terrible thing happened to her. She began 
to blush; and in another moment she was 
conscious of it, and the blush was slowly 
spreading and deepening until, after a few 
vain efforts to avert her face or to obstruct 
his view of it without seeming to do so, she 
gave up and hid the blush in her hands, 
After that feat of acting I did not need to be 
told why Duse does not paint an inch thick. 
I could detect no trick in it; it seemed to me 
a perfectly genuine effect of the dramatic 
imagination.” There was obviously no need 
for playgoers of the Nineties to brush up 
their Italian before going to a Duse 
performance. 

The old story of Modjeska electrifying 
guests at a reception, simply by declaiming 
the Polish alphabet, serves to remind us that 
there is so much more than words in a super- 
latively great theatrical performance. Réjane, 
the Guitrys, Moissi, Gustaf Grundgens, 
Nazimova, Katina Paxinou, Louis Jouvet 
and Maurice Schwarz have each, in turn, 
cast a spell over British audiences in a 
foreign language. We may have missed some 
of the subtlety of their performances, but 
for all that, each was an instance of a great 
artist conquering a new public in spite of 
labouring under a handicap. Now that 
Jean-Louis Barrault is in London a vital 
theatrical experience awaits any playgoer 
who visits the St. James’s Theatre—whether 
he speaks French or not. 


Jean-Louis Barrault Season 


The Jean-Louis Barrault season at the St. James's 
(25th September to 13th October) will present Partage 
de Midi from ist to 4th October (Thursday), followed 
on the Sth by Amphitryon and Les Fourberies de 
Scapin, which programme runs until 10th October. For 
the three remaining days until 13th October, Les Fausses 
Confidences and Baptiste will be presented. 

On 18th October Orson Welles will be seen at the 
St. James’s in Othello for a limited season, with Peter 
Finch as Iago, Gudrun Muir as Desdemona and Maxine 
Audley as Emilia. Mr. Welles, known in this country 
mainly as an Outstanding film star, is also a stage actor 
of considerable achievement. 








Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
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‘“ The 
Traveller 
Without 
Luggage ”’ 


(Contd.) 


L-R: David Edwards as Mr. 

wick, Laurence Payne 
as Gaston, Elaine Wilson as 
Duchess Dupont-Dufort and 
David Preston as Small 
Boy in a scene from the 
Bristol Old Vic’s opening 
production of the new 

season. 


(Picture by Desmond Tripp, 
Bristol) 


The Cocktail Party earlier this year was a 
superb piece of stagecraft. He has now 
added to his laurels by a brilliant production 
of Anouilh’s The Traveller Without Luggage 
(adapted by Lewis Galantiere) which opened 
the Bristol Old Vic Company’s Seventh 
Season. Certainly Mr. Carey had good 
material on which to work—a play written 
by a master of the Theatre, a cast of very 
competent actors and an audience eager to 
see modern plays which would be denied 
them but for the benevolence of the Arts 
Council. 

Gaston, a young soldier wounded eighteen 
years ago in the First World War, has lived 
through those years in a mental asylum 
suffering from total loss of memory. Of his 
friends, his family, his home, his early life 
he can recall nothing. No one has claimed 
him, he is “the living unknown soldier ” 
and the vacuum of his memory has been 
filled with a romantic conception of his 
childhood and youth. In the belief that he 
will recover his memory if returned to his 
early environment, renewed efforts have been 
made to find his missing family. There are 
six possible claimants and as the play opens, 
Gaston is about to enter the ménage of Mme. 
Renaud whose son Jacques was believed 
killed in the war. To everyone but himself, it 
is clear that Gaston is the missing Jacques, 
but he must grope his own way back to self- 
realisation. In a series of most dramatic 
scenes he finds out the truth from each 
member of the household in turn and his 
fomantic conception is shattered. Jacques 
was a thorough cad who struck his mother, 
seduced his brother’s wife, betrayed the 

















maid-servant, crippled his best friend for life 
in a fit of temper and amused himself by 


butchering small animals of all kinds. 
Gaston dare not go back to take up again 
the burden of Jacques’ personality and 
character, and the author, accurately assess- 
ing the sympathies of his audience, allows 
him to escape by ending the play on a 
farcical note, otherwise entirely absent. 

Mr. Carey wisely attempted no _philo- 
sophical interpretation—the ending would 
ridicule such treatmént—but took the play 
on its merits as first class theatre. 

The mother, an all-important character, 
was played exquisitely by Helen Haye. Her 
masterly technique enabled her to portray 
the subtleties of her situation, the conflicting 
emotions of pleasure and hatred, and in her 
alone did one really feel that time had not 
stood still. The mother no less than the 
son had been recalled from the dead. 

The part of Gaston needs careful handling. 
A man who has forgotten the first eighteen 
years of his life and lived the next eighteen 
years in a-Lunatic Asylum would be ill at 
ease in the home of a well-to-do family. At 
the same time it is dramatically essential 
that the audience should feel the terrible 
force of the hidden reserves of his person- 
ality. Laurence Payne looked the part and 
acted it to perfection. 

Michael Aldridge was wholly convincing 
as Georges, the placid conventional brother 
of the restless, self-searching Gaston. 
Pamela Alan and Sheila Burrell as the sister- 
in-law and the maid-servant were also in 
rich contrast and gave most satisfying 
performances. W.HLS. 











THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 


recognised Exams. 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 


Sound Education 














The BETTY GRABLE-HARRY JAMES MAGAZINE 
“The JAMES FAMILY ALBUM "—32 pages contain- 
ing personal letters from Betty and Harry, articles 


WS. 1/-. 
HEAVEN ” ea (1/-) or four (entirely different) issues 
for 3/6—From 39 Spies Lane, Quinton, Birmingham 32. 








WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


* 
Costumes 
Wigs 2 DERBY ROAD 
Greasepaints WATFORD 














SLIM Money" nsronnen 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, an 
a to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
de, Brighton. 





SABEL BERETON, Specialist in Theatre and Film 

Typewriting. Accurate and attractive presentation. 
Duplicating. —91 Priory Road, London, N.W.6. MAI. 
5391. 


NIQUE SOUVENIR all Theatre Lovers will want 

to keep. “An Tilustrated Story of the London 
Theatres of 1851,”’ with cartoons, playbills and old prints 
of London’s nineteen theatres. 1/9 post free.— 
Magazine Programme (est. 1898), 63/5 Piccadilly, W.1 
Regent 2554. 








.7OUNG LADY, experienced shorthand typist, seeks 
post as secretary to film or stage star. —Box 44 








Let’s Go to the Pictures 


(Contd.} 
audience in the hollow of his hand! 


Three 
colourful studies of Edmund Kean as 
Richard III show how cleverly his costumes 
were designed with a high waistline to give 
the illusion of height on the stage. 

Elizabeth Poole, an actress who died as 
recently as 1906 at the age of 86, figures in 
the Garrick Collection as Marie in The 
Daughter of the Regiment. History records 
that the lady in question had, to put it 
bluntly, rather thick legs. When she played 
a role in which she showed rather more of 
them than usual, a fearless critic suggested 
that she had been unwise. “Stick to the 
gingham, Miss Poole,” was his parting piece 
of advice. Henry Meyer’s painting shows 
that though Miss Poole did not stick to the 
gingham in The Daughter of the Regiment, 
she made sure that the drum she s0 
picturesquely carried before her hung low 
enough to mask the less pleasing contours 
of her scarlet hosed limbs. 

Every one of these paintings is intensely 
fascinating to all who love the theatre deeply 
enough to wonder what happened the day 
before yesterday. 





We regret once rs: Lg our Amateur Stage feature 
is again p d last month it was 
hoped to eee * with this issue. However, a 
we shall have extra pages commencing with November, 
it.was thought better to delay our Amateur Stage Notes 
until then, when it will be possible to report fully os 

ter programmes. Details from secretaries of 
Amateur Stage Companies should reach us before 
10th October for inclusion next month. 








MATEUR REPERTORY COMPANY requires 

male actor prepared to tour hospitals, troops., etc 
Previous experience not essential. Write giving details 
of age, experience, etc.—Box 446. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, Jan.-Dec. 1939 inclusive 








(in binder). Jan.-Oct. 1940 inclusive; Jan., Feb, 
Mar. 1941. Offers.—Box 444 
ONDON.—* West Court,”’ Earls Court, S.W.5, 





Garden Square one minute Tube (nine minutes 
West End Theatreland). Telephone: FRObisher 6492. 
EW PLAYS. — Player-Playwrights first Catalogue 
now available, price 6d.—49 Hilldrop Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent. ‘ 
LD COPIES of Theatre World wanted for refer- 
ence.—Fordyce, 12 Selhurst Road, Edmonton, N.9. 
NE ACT FESTIVAL? Looking for that new verse 
play? Amateur Stage,says ‘“‘ The Latitudes of 
Love’ by Terence Bowen (5 f., 1 m., Samuel French) 
would be i » briltiant choice.’ 




















Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET. Victonia’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


ation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
MBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 








The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama,and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Hon. G.S.M. Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464 
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“DEANE’’ THREE ACTS 
THE HAPPY FAMILY Michael Clayton _ 
Ww. 


5m. 

FRONT PAGE GIRL William Dinner & 
William Morum 6w. 4m. 
NOT PROVEN Lione! Brown 6w. 7m. 
THE BRIDGE OF ESTABAN 3w. 7m. 


Arthur Swinson 
HOW NOW HECATE! Martin Coleman 3w. 2m. 
LADY TO LET Geoffrey Lea 6w. 4m. 
BEYOND THE VERDICT Rosa de leon 4w. 3m. 
Plays sent on approval 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 
31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WCi 























0 WRITING FOR RADIO 
RA D j Preparation, Presentation & 


MICROPHONE ACTING TECHNIQUE 


(Rehearse with a Microphone) 
Acting and Singing 





Perfect Vocal Placing is essential, Mime, Move- 
ment, Improvisation. etc., F NCH. 


Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 
Audition Coaching : Advanced & Beginners 


COISUARD STUDIO THEATRE 
0 MONMOUTH ROAD, W 2. BAY 5216 









now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


include:- 


PLAYS 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 

NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama: 344m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 


THE PARAGON A Play of dramatic and emotional 
streneth 4f5m1 set. By Roland and Michael Pertwee 
LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy: 
2f3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 
A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f 7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f3m1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


F<) Also many other big West End successes 
‘ “ALL PLAYS SENT ON! APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET . LONDON wi 














IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 


Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 


Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 











FRENCAH’S| 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 





THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Posting 4d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 

Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for male 
student 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 





























tae 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE Trix ELECTRICAL CO. Letd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. ‘Museum 5817 (4 lines) 














The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
im the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Daker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
‘STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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HAMPTONS 
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(HAMPTON & SONS I? 
PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








